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They must now be considered as having finished their gen-
eral education, and as having finished it with honour.
Their serious studies must henceforth be such as have a
special tendency to fit them for their calling.
Of the special knowledge which a Civil Servant of the
Company ought to possess, much can be acquired only in
India, and much may be acquired far more easily in India
than in England. It would evidently be a mere waste of
time to employ a month here in learning what may be
better learned in a week at Calcutta or Madras. But there
are some kinds of knowledge which are not considered as
essential parts of the liberal education of our youth, but
which it is most important that a Civil Servant of the Com-
pany should possess, and which he may acquire in England
not less easily, indeed more easily, than in India. We
conceive that every probationer ought, during the interval
between his first and his second examination, to apply him-
self vigorously to the acquiring of these kinds of knowledge.
The subjects of his new studies will, we apprehend, be
found to range themselves under four heads.
He should, in the first place, make himself well ac-
quainted with the history of India, in the largest sense of
the word history. He should study that history, not
merely in the works of Orme, of Wilks, and of Mill, but
also in the travels of Bernier, in the odes of Sir William
Jones, and in the journals of Heber. He should be well
informed about the geography of the country, about its
natural productions, about its manufactures, about the phys-
ical and moral qualities of the different races which inhabit
it, and about the doctrines and rites of those religions which
have so powerful an influence on the population. He
should trace with peculiar care the progress of the British
power. He should understand the constitution of our
Government, and the nature of the relations between that
Government and its vassals, Mussulman, Mahjatta, and